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ABSTBACT 

These data on teacher turnover in 1968-69 are based 
on responses fron a sanple of principals of O.S. public schools 
surveyed in spring 1970. The survey utilized a saaple of 1,205 local 
public schools representative of 81,000 such schools in districts 
with enrollaents of 300 or nore. The population of public schocls 
sampled was stratified by three characteristics: school level, 
location, and enrollment size. The document pres:*nts a description of 
the results and supportive tables in answering the following 
questions: How many teachers separated from public schools? Did 
teachers separate at the same rates from schools of different levels 
and in different locations? Hou many teachers wc:re added to public 
schools? How do teacher additions and separations compare? How do 
teacher turnover rates in the present survey compare with those of 
earlier surveys? How many schools had teacher :^eparations? How many 
schools had teacher additions? Included as appendixes are a 
description of the general methodology of the survey, a description 
of the sampling reliability, and a copy of the questionnaire used for 
this report. (JA) 
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FOREWORD 



This report on teacher turnover in public schools between fall 
1968 and fall 1969 was developed by the National Center for Educational 
Statistics (NCES), U.S. Office of Education (USOE) for, and in cooper- 
ation with, the National Center for the Improvement of Educational 
Systems, also of USOE. 

This publication is one of a series based on the data from the 
School Staffing Survey, conducted by NCES in 1970 after the completion 
of a pilot survey in 1969. Reports prepared from the 1969 pilot survey 
include the following Office of Education publications: Specialized 
Reading Instruction in Public Schools, Fall 1968 , DHEW No. (OE) 72- 
73; The Availability of Pupil Personnel Specialists to Public Schools , 
Fall 1968 , DHEW No. (OE) 72-35; Specialized Instruction for Gifted 
Pupils in the Pablic Schools, Fall 1968 , DHEW No. (OE) 72-28. The 

following Office of Education reports are based on the full-scale 1970 
survey: Counselors in Public Schools, Spring 1970 , DHEW No. (OE) 
73-11106; Staffing Characteristics of Public Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Spring 1970 (in process); and Teachers of the Handi- 
capped in Local Public Schools, Spring 1970 (in process). 

The School Staffing Survey was developed and directed by Leslie 
J. Silverman and A. Stafford Metz of the Educational Manpower 
Statistics Branch, NCES, under the supervision of Boyd Ladd, 
Assistant Director for Statistical Development, NCES. The sample 
design, estimation procedures, data collection, and tabulation were 
conducted under contract by Westat, Inc., Rockville, Md. Subsequent 
analysis was carried out under contract by Scientific Educational Systems, 
Inc. , Silver Spring, Md. 



Dorothy M. Gilford 
Assistant Commissioner for 
Educational Statistics 
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INTRODUCTION 



How many' teachers— in public schools in fall 1968 no longer 
taught in the sanne school in fall 19b9? How many did not teach at 
all in fall 1969? What kinas of schools had large proportions of 
teachers leaving? These are among the questions given statistical 
consideration in this report. The numbers and rates of teachers 
leaving and being added to public elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States are examinecj for schools in large cities, in 
metropolitan areas outside large cities, and in all remaining areas 
in the 50 States, Statistics on teachers leaving the profession are of 
special importance because they indicate the need for hiring teachers 
for replacement. 

The data on teacher turnover in 1968-69 are based on responses 
from a sample of principals of local U.S. public schools surveyed in 
spring 1970, The sur\ ey utilized a sample of 1, 205 local public 
schools representative of the 81, 000 such schools in districts v/ith 
enrollments of 300 or more. The population of public :>chools sampled 
was stratified by three characteristics: school level, location, and 
enrollment size. (See the appendixes for details of the survey 
methodology.) 

In certain instances, comparisons are made in this report be- 
tween the present survey and three other surveys which present data 
on aspects of teacher turnover for earlier years; 

1959-60 U.S. Office of Education, Teacher Turnover in Public 

Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1959-60, Circular 

No. 675, by Frank Lindenfeld (Washington, D.C, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1963). This survey 
utilized the school district, rather than the individual 
school, as the sampling unit. 

1956-66 National Education Association, Research Division. The 

Data in this survey on teacher additions are unpublished 
with the exception of the figures for "total additions" and 
teachers who "taught in a school in another district during 
preceding year" (published in The American Public School 

1/ Throughout the report, "teachers" refers to full-time classroom 
teachers. 
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Teacher, 1965-66 , Research Re port R-4, 1967). 



1966-67 National Education Association, Research Division, 

Teacher Mobility and Loss , Res'^arch Bulletin, Vol.46, 
No. 4, (Washington, D, C, , National Education Associ- 
ation, December I968). This survey provided data on 
teacher separations. 



HOW MANY TEACHERS SEPARATED FROM PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 



An estimated 358,900 teachers separated from public schools 
during the period between fall 1968 and fall 1969. Teachers who 
separated include those who left to teach in other schools (in the 
same or different school districts) and those who did not teach full 
time following separation; i. e. , were 'lost to the profession. " 

The 358, 900 teachers who separated represented 19 percent of 
the estimated 1, 864, 400 public school teachers in fall 1968. Of the 
teachers who separated, 188, 700, or 10 percent of all teachers, 
left to teach in another school (4 percent in another school in the 
same district and 6 percent in a school in another district). Approxi- 
mately 122,100 teachers, or 7 percent, did not teach following separa- 
tion. In addition, there were 48,100, or 3 percent of all teachers, whose 
teaching status after separation was unknown (table 1). (Because of 
rounding, these percentages do not add to the 19-percent total.) 

Table 1. --Teacher separations: Fall 1968-fall 1969 

Teachers in all public schools 

Type of separation 71 T Percent of 

' ^ Number ^ ^ ■> ^ 

total teachers 

Total teachers . ] 1,864,400 

Total separations 358,900 19 

Taught inanother school following separation 188,700 10 

In same district 76, 800 4 

In another district 111,800 6 

Did not teach in another school following separation , . . 122, 100 7 

Teaching status after separation unknown ....... 48,100 3 

NOTES. --Detail may not add to total and subtotals because of rounding. 

Data in this table include teachers in combined schools with both elementary and 
secondary grades. 
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In 1959-60, 8 percent of all teachers were lost to the profession 
(no figure was reported for '^teaching statue after separation unknown**). 
Assuming that some proportion of the teachers v/hose teaching status 
after separation was unknown in 1968-69 actually did not teach after 
separation, the rate of loss to the profession would be about as large 
in 1968-69 as in 1959-60. 



DID TEACHERS SEPARATE AT THE SAME RATES FROM SCHOOLS OF 
DIFFERENT LEVELS AND IN DIFFERENT LOCATIONS? 

The rates of teacher separations for elementary and secondary 
schools are similar, 20 and 18 percent, respectively. The elementary 
and secondary school rates are also similar (not more than 2 percentage 
points apart) for the different types of separation considered-- separation 
to teach in another school (in the same or a different district) and de- 
parture from the teaching profession (table 2). 



Table 2. --Teacher separations, by school level: Fall 1968-fall 1969 







Teachers in-- 




Type of separation 


Elementary schools 


Secondary schoole 


Number 


Percent of 
total teachers 


Number 


Percent o' 
total teachers 




960. 900 




787. 100 






. 192,900 


20 


144, 500 


18 


Taught in another school 




11 


75.800 


10 




. 54,400 


5 
6 


25. 100 
50. 700 


3 
6 


Did not teach in another school 


. 65.400 


7 


49, 700 


6 


Teaching status after separation 


. 24.700 


3 


19, 000 


2 



NOTE. - -Detail may not add to totals and subtotals because of rounding. 



In addition, there are only nninor variations among separation rates 
for teachers in elementary and secondary schools in large cities, metro- 
politan areas outside large cities, and in all other areas (table 3). 
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Table 3.--Teacner separations, by school location and level: Fall 1968- 
fall 196' 



School location 



Type of «»• pa r;it ion 


Large 


citie s 


Metropolitan 
areas outside 
large cities 


All other 
areas 




Numbe r 


Percent 

of total Number 
Irac hrr s 


Percent 
of total 

tp jc hr r » 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
trachrrn 








Elementary schools 






Total teachera » . . . 


218, 500 




322, 000 




420, 5C0 






42, 300 


19 


68, 000 


21 


82, 600 


20 


Tavi^ht in another achool 


21,200 


10 


37, 700 


12 


44,000 


1 1 


In another district .... 


1 3 800 
7,400 


6 
3 


15,800 
21, 900 


5 
7 


18, 900 
25, 100 


5 
6 


Ill pi viA^ ^A&^n in An n m w A^n/^/^l 

Lfin liOi icacn in nnoincr ■tnooA 
following separation .... 


15,400 


7 


24, 400 


8 


25, 100 


6 


Teaching status following 

separation unknown .... 


5, 700 


3 


5,900 


2 


13, 100 


3 








Secondary schools 








. 164,900 




273, 600 




348, 600 






30, 200 


18 


45, 100 


17 


69, 200 


20 


Taught in another school 


13,700 


8 


21, 800 


8 


40, 300 


12 




7,600 
6,100 


5 
4 


7, 100 
14, 700 


3 
5 


10, 400 
29, 900 


3 
9 


Did not teach in another school 


11,800 


7 


16, 100 


6 


21, 900 


6 


Teaching status following 


4. 700 


3 


7, 200 


3 


7, 000 


2 



NOTE. --Detail may not equal totals and subtotals because of rounding. 
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HOW MANY tf:achp:rs wf.rk added to public schools? 



An estimatrrl 400, 300 Irachrrs wcrt* acldrd to schools during the 
period covered by thr survey (table 4). Since 358, 900 teachers sepa- 
rated during the same period (table I), the resulting net increase be- 
tween fall 1968 and fall 1969 was an estimated 41, 400 teachers. 



Table 4. --Teacher additions: Fall 1968-fall 1969 





Trachrr* in 


all public school* 


Niimbr r 


Prrcrnl of 
total tcaclicrs 












ZZ 


TAUftht in ^inolhrr »chool ri^xrinn prrccrimg yrAr 


178, 000 


10 




78, 100 


4 




100. 000 


5 


Did not teach in another school durinR prrcrding yrar 


19^,700 


1 1 




180. 500 


10 




13, 100 


1 


Othrr 


2, : 00 




Trachtng ttatut before addition unknown 


26, eoo 


1 



♦ Percent greater than xero but lei» than 0. S. 

NOTES. - -Detail may nut add to total and aubtotalu becauae of rounding. 

Data in thia table include teachera in combined ichooltf with both elementary and 
aecondary grades. 



Since, in the population studied, teachers who taught school 
following separation were the same persons as those who were added 
after teaching in another school during the preceding year, the number 
of teachers in these two categories estimated from the survey should be 
similar (within the limits of sampling error). In fact, the two figures 
are not significantly different. An estimated total of 188,700 teachers 
taught in another school following separation (table 1), while 178,000 
taught in another school during the preceding year (table 4). Each of 
these figures rounds to 10 percent of all teachers. 

The bulk of the 195, 700 teachers who were added to schools and 
who were not engaged in prior teaching were beginning teachers. There 
were 180, 500 such teachers. Reentries amounted to a considerably 
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smaller number, 13, 100, or 1 percent o£ all teachers (table 4). The 
figure Tor reentering teachers may be an underestimate* 1.^ The figure 
^^stimated for 1959-60 was 55,800, or 4 percent of all teachers, and 
the estimate for 1964-65 was 67, 500, also 4 percent. 

As was the case for teacher separations, rates of addition by type 
of addition and by school location and level are similar (tables 5 and 6). 

Table 5. --Teacher additions, by school level: Fall 1968-fall 1969 



Teacher* in — 

Type o£ addition Elementary <choola Secondary schooli 





Nunnber 


Percent of 
total teachers 


Number 


Perce 
total te; 


Total teachers 


960, 900 




787, 100 




Total additions ... 




22 


165, 200 


21 


Taught in another school during 
preceding year . 


97. 500 


10 


69, 200 


9 


In same district. . . . . . 

In another district . . , . . 


. 49. 700 


5 
5 


27,800 
41. 400 


4 

5 


Did not teach in another school 
during preceding year 


104. 100 


11 


81. 700 


10 


Other 




10 
1 


76. 700 
4.600 
500 


10 
1 


Teaching status before addition 




1 


14, 300 


2 



tr.t of 
achers 



♦ Percent greater than zero but less than 0. 5. 

NOTE. --Detail may not equal totals and subtotals because of rounding. 



2^/ A probable basis for an underestimate of reentries in the present 
survey is the fact that reentries were not asked for directly on the 
questionnaire. The figure was obtained from combining the "return- 
ing from leave of absence'* category and selected responses from 
the **other additions whose previous status is known" category. 
See appendix questionnaire items B(3) and (4). 
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Table 6. --Teacher additions, by school location and level: Fall 1968- 
/all 1969 



5cho(3l location 



Metropolitan 
Large cities areai outside 
Type of addition large cities 





Number 


Per c enf 
of tal 
tea : Hers 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
teacners 


Number 


Pe r ce nt 
of total 
teachers 








Elementary schools 




Total teachers .... 


218, 500 




322, 000 








Total additions 


43, 900 


20 


80, 100 


25 


86, 700 


21 


Taught in another school during 
preceding year 


17,800 


8 


39, 100 


12 


40, 500 


10 


In same district 

In another district 


11,600 
. 6,300 


5 
3 


16, 700 
22,400 


5 
7 


19, 500 
21, 000 


5 
5 


Did not teach in another school 
during preceding year .... 


22,400 


10 


38, 200 


12 


43, 500 


10 


Beginning teacher 

Reentry 

Other 


20, 200 
2, 100 
100 


9 
1 
♦ 


35, 300 
2, 300 
500 


11 
1 
♦ 


39, 100 
3, 400 

J ^00 


9 
1 
♦ 


Teaching status before addition 
unknown 


3, 600 


2 


2, 800 


1 


2, 700 


1 








Secondary schools 






Total teachers .... 


164, 900 




273, 600 




348,600 




Total additions 


34, 000 


21 


54, 700 


20 


76, 500 


22 


Taught in another school during 
preceding year 


14. 100 


9 


23, 500 


9 


31,600 


9 


In same district 


7,800 
6,300 


5 
4 


10, 300 
13, 200 


4 

5 


9, 700 
21,900 


3 
6 


Did not teach in another school 


17, 300 


11 


29, 200 


11 


35, 300 


10 




. 15,900 
1,300 


10 
1 
♦ 


27, 600 
1,400 

200 


10 
1 
♦ 


33, 100 
1,900 
200 


10 
1 


Teaching status before addition 




2 


2, 000 


1 


9,600 


3 



<*< Percent greater than zero but less than 0. 5. 

NOTE. --Detail may not add to totals and subtotals because of rounding. 
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HOW DO TEACHER ADDITIONS AND SEPARATIONS COMPARE? 



A comparison of the tabulations of teacher separations and additions 
by school level and location reveals that in 1968-69 the largest net 
increases in numbers of teachers occurred in metropolitan areas out- 
side large cities for both elementary and secondary schools--a net 
gain for elementary schools o£ 12, 200 and for secondary schools of 
9, 600. In the other two school locations, the net gain for teachers in 
secondary schools was greater than that for teachers in elementary 
schools (table 7). 

Table 7. - -Number of teacher additions, separations, and net change 
in number of teachers, by school location and level: 
Fall 1968-fall 1969 



School location 



Turnover category and net change 


Large cities 


Metropolitan areas 
outside large cities 


All other 
areas 






Elementary schools 






43,900 


80, 100 


86. 700 




42. 300 


68. 000 


82, 600 




, . . 1.600 


12. 200 


4. 000 






Secondary schools 






, . . 34.000 


54. 700 


76, 500 




, . . 30. 200 


45, 100 


69, 200 






9.600 


7, 300 



HOW DO TEACHER TURNOVER RATES IN THE PRESENT SURVEY 
COMPARE WITH THOSE OF EARLIER SURVEYS? 



The data on teacher separations and additions for 1959-60, 
1965-66, 1966-67, and 1968-69 are similar. (The individual surveys 
for these years are listed on pages 1 and 2. ) The only exception is 
that the reentry rate is smaller in 1968-69 than in the other years for 
which this information is available (table 8), 
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Table 8. Comparison of teacher separation and addition rates, in per- 
cent: Selected years 



Separations and additions 




Turnover period 






1965-66 


1966-67 


L y Do - O 


Total separations (excluding intra- 




(*) 


14 


15 


Taught in school in another 
district following separation . 


5 


(*) 


5 


6 


Did not teach in another school 


o 


(*) 


6 


7 


Teaching status following 
separation unknown 


(««) 


(*) 


3 


3 


Total additions (excluding intra- 

district transfers) 


17 


20 


(*) 


18 


Taught in school in another district 
during preceding year 


5 


7 


(*) 


5 




8 


9 


(*) 


10 




4 


4 


(*) 


1 


Teaching status before addition 




(«9t() 


(*) 


1 



* Data not collected in survey* 
** Data not available. 



NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

In addition to the years covered by the three surveys used for 
comparison with the present study, information on teacher turnover is 
also available for 1967-68 from the pilot School Staffing Survey, 
conducted by NCES in spring 1969- For purposes of economy, the data 
for that survey were collected from a sample of approximately 250 
schools in large cities only. The similarity of the 1967-68 and 1968-69 
data tends to confirm the findings of both surveys and to suggest that 
they persist from year to year (table 9). 
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Table 9. - -Comparison of teacher separation and addition rates in 
large cities, in percent: 1967-68 and 1968-69 



Rates of teacher separation,in percent 
Large cities 

Type of separation 



Elementary schools Secondary schools 

1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 1968-69 



Total separations 19 19 20 18 

Taught in another school following 

separation 8 10 10 8 

Did not teach in another school 

following separation 11 7 11 7 

Teaching status after separation 

unknown * 3 * 3 



Rates of teacher addition,in percent 



Large cities 



Type of addition - Elennentary schools Secondary schools 



1967-68 1968-^69 1967-68 1968-69 

Total additions . 20 20 22 21 

Taught in another school during 

preceding year 8 8 7 9 

Did not teach in another school 

during preceding year 12 10 12 11 

Teaching status before addition 

unknown * 2 * 2 

* In the 1969 pilot School Staffing Survey, teachers whose teaching status after separation 
was unknown were classified with teachisirs- .iiot teaching following separation. Also, 
teachers whose teaching status before addition was unknown were classified with teachers 
not teaching school during the preceding year. 
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HOW MANY SCHOOLS HAD TEACHER SEPARATIONS? 



An estimated 12,400 schools (15 percent of the 81,000 schools 
represented in the present survey) had no teachers separating during 
the period covered. However, over 19, 000 schools (nearly one-quarter 
of all schools) had 30 percent or nnore of their teachers leaving during 
the 1-year period. (Thirty percent will be used in this report as the 
criterion for a '*high** separation rate. ) The median separation rate 
for all schools was 17 percent (table 10). 



Table 10. --Public schools with different percentages of teacher 

separations, and median school teacher separation rate: 
Fall 1968-fall 1969 



School teacher separation category- 


All publi 
Number 


c schools 

Percent of 
total schools 




81, 000 


100 




12. 400 


15 


Public schools with one or more teachers separating , , , 


. 68, 100 


84 




12, 400 


15 




. 23, 200 


29 




, , 13,300 


16 




. . 19,200 


24 



Median school teacher separation rate 17% 



NOTES. --Detail may not equal totals and subtotals because of rounding and omission of a 
small number of schools that did not respond to the item» 

Data in this table include combined schools with both elementary and secondary 
grades. 

By school level, the median separation rates were similar, 16 
percent for elementary schools and 18 percent for secondary schools. 
The proportion of schools with ''high" separation rates, however, 
was somewhat larger for elementary than for secondary schools 
(table 11). 
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Table 11. --Public schools with different percentages of teacher 

separations, and median school teacher separation rates, 
by school level: Fall 1968-fall 19^9 







School level 




School teacher sepa.ration category 


Elementary 


Secondary- 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total public schools ...... 


. . 56,900 


100 


20, 200 


100 


Public schools. with no teachers separating , 


. . 9,700 


17 


2, 000 


10 


Public schools with one or more teachers 














82 


18, 200 


90 


1-9 percent of teachers separating 


, . 8,700 


15 


2,900 


14 


10-19 percent of teachers separating 


. . 15,700 


28 


6,400 


31 


20-29 percent of teachers separating 


, . 8,000 


14 


5, 100 


25 


30 percent or more of teachers 














25 


3,900 


20 



Median school teacher separation rate 16% 18% 



NOTE. --Detail may not add to totals and subtotals because of rounding and a small number 
of nonresponses. 



When school separation rates are examined by school location^ no 
consistent differences are evident within each school level (table 12, 
opposite). 



HOW MANY SCHOOLS HAD TEACHER ADDITIONS? 



An estimated 26 percent of schools had 30 percent or more teacher 
additions and another 21 percent of schools had 20-29 percent (table 13). 
These proportions are somewhat larger than are those for schools with 
eqiiivalent separation rates, 24 and 16 percent respectively (table iO). 
The larger proportion of schools with "high" addition rates reflects the 
net increase noted previously in the number of teachers from fall 1968 
to fall 1969. 
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Table 13. --Public schools with different percentages of teacher 
additions, and nnedian school teecher addition rate: 
Fall 1968-fall 1969 



All public schools 

School teacher addition category ' 



. Percent of 

Number , , , , 

total schools 



Total public schools 81,000 100 

Public schools with no teachers added 11, 700 15 

Public schools with one or more teachers ^dded 68, 800 85 

lo9 percent of teachers added . 13,000 16 

10-19 percent of teachers added 18,000 22 

20-29 percent of teachers added 16,800 21 

30 percent or more of teachers added , 21, 100 26 



Median school teacher addition rate 197o 



NOTES. --Detail may not equal total and subtotal because of rounding and a small number 
of nonresponses. 

Data ir this table include combined schools with both elementary and secondary 
grades. 



The addition rates for elementary and secondary schools are 
quite similar (table 14)« 

Table 14, — Public schools with different percentages of teacher 
additions, ^and median school teacher addition rates, 
by school level: Fall 1968-fall 1969 



School level 



School teacher addition category 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Number 


Percent of 


Number 


Percent of 




total schools 


total schools 








20, 200 




Public schools with no teachers added , 


. . 9, 000 


J. 6 


2,000 


10 


Public schools with one or more 




83 


18, 200 


90 


1-9 percent of teachers added 
10-19 percent of teachers added 
20-29 percent of teachers added 
30 percent or more of teachers 

added . . 


. . 9, 200 
. . 12, 600 
. .11, 300 


16 
22 
20 

25 


2,800 
5,000 
4,800 

5, 500 


14 

25 
24 

27 


Median school teacher addition rate 




18% 




20% 



NOTE. --Detail may not equal totals and subtotals because of rounding and a small number of 
nonresponses. 
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Addition rates, like separation rates, showed no consistent 
differences by school location within school level (table 15). 

Table 15, --Public schools with different percentages of teacher additions, 
and median school addition rates, by school location and 
level: Fall 1968-fall 1969 



School location 



School teacher addition category 


Large cities 


Metropolitan 
areas outside 
large cities 


All other 
areas 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 




Number of total 


Number of total 


Number of total 




schools 


schools 


schools 


Elementary schools 



Total public schools 8, 600 J OO 16, 700 100 31, 600 100 

Public schools with no teachers added . .1,200 14 1,900 12 5,900 19 

Public schools with one or more 







85 


14,800 


88 


25, 300 


80 


1-9 percent of teachers added 


. .1,400 


16 


3, 000 


18 


4, 800 


15 


10-19 percent of teachers added 


. . 2, 200 


26 


2, 500 


15 


7, 800 


25 


20-29 percent of teachers added 


. . 1. 700 


20 


4, 400 


26 


5, 300 


17 


30 percent or more of teachers 


















23 


5, 000 


30 


7,400 


23 



Median school teacher a ddition rates 18% 22% 16% 

Secondary schools 

Total public schools 2, 600 100 5, 500 100 12, 100 100 

Public schools with no teachers added . . 100 5 200 4 1,700 14 



Public schools with one or more teachers 







95 


5, 200 


96 


10, 400 


86 


1-9 percent of teachers added 


. . 500 


21 


1, 100 


20 


1, 200 


10 


10-19 percent of teachers added 


. . 600 


23 


1, 400 


26 


3, 000 


25 


20-29 percent of teachers added 


. . 800 


29 


1,400 


26 


2, 700 


22 


30 percent or more of teachers 


















23 


1, 300 


24 


3, 600 


30 



Median school teacher addition rates 21% 20% 21% 

NOTE. - -Detail may not equal totals and subtotals because of rounding and a small number of 

nonresponssB,, 
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APPENDIX A 
GENERAL METHODOLOGY 



Source of Data 

The source of data for this report is the School Staffing Survey 
conducted in the spring of 1970 by the National Center for Educational 
Statistics, USOE, for, and in cooperation with, USOE^s National 
Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems. The former 
National Center for Educational Research and Development supported 
the spring 1969 pilot survey, which preceded the 1970 survey. 

Design of the Survey 

Data on teacher turnover were collected in spring 1970 from a 
survey sample of 1, 205 public elementary and secondary schools, 
representative of the Nation's 81,000 local public schools, by 3 strata: 

1. School level 

a. Elementary 

b. Secondary 

2. School location 

a. Large cities (the 130 cities with 100,000 or more 

population as of the I960 census) 

b. Metropolitan areas surrounding large cities 

c. All other areas of the 50 States. 

3. Five enrollment size groups. 

This was a subs ample of the total School Staffing Survey sample of 
4,400 schools. Schools in systems enrolling fewer than 300 pupils v/sre 
excluded from the survey. These systems contained about 10 percent of 
all schools but less than 2 percent of all pupils in public schools. 
Approximately 85 percent of the 1,205 schools in the subsample returned 
usable forms and are the basis for estimates of the populations of schools 
and pupils. 

The data in this report were gathered from the principal of each 
school or from a member of his immediate staff. 
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APPENDIX B 
SAMPLING RELIABILITY 



Because the data in this report are derived from a sample, they 
are subject to sampling variability. The sampling error is a measure 
of sampling variability such that the chances are about 2 in 3 that an 
estimate from the sample and the result of a survey of all schools 
using the same procedures would differ by less than the sampling 
error. The sampling error does not include systematic error or bias 
in the data which might affect the data in a complete survey. These 
notes describe the method for deriving approxim^ite measures of 
sampling errors lor data presented in this report. 

Sampling error for percent of schools with teacher separations and 
additions 

Table A shows estimates of sampling error, in percent, for 
estimates of the percent of schools of a given level and location having 
teacher separations and additions. 

Example: It is estimated from source table C that 25 percent of 
elementary schools had 30 percent or more of teachers 
separating. From appendix table i, the estimated 
sampling error of an estimate of 25 percent of ele- 
mentary schools is 3. i percentage points. 

Sampling error for number of schools with teacher separations and 
additions 

Estimates of the number of schools at a given level and location 
having a specified characteristic (i.e., teachers separating) are 
subject to the same relative sampling error as the corresponding 
percent of schools with the same characteristic. The relative sampling 
errors are calculated from the data provided in table i. 

Example: It is estimated from source table C that 14,400 

elementary schools had 30 percent or more teachers 
separating. The estimated percent of schools corre- 
sponding to this is 2S percent, there being a total of 
56, 900 elementary schools. The sampling error on 
the 25 percent estimate derived from table i is 3. 1 
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percent, and the relative sampling error is 3. 1-:- 25, 
ov 12. 4 percent. Therefore, the relative sannpling 
error of the estimated nunnber of schools is taken as 
L2.4 percent, and the sampling error as 12.4 percent 
of 14, 400, or 1, 786 (1, 800 when rounded to nearest 
100), 



Ta.ble i. --Estimated sampling errors, in percent, for estimates of the 
percent of schools with teacher separations and additions, by- 
level and location of school 



Level and location of school 






Estimated percent of schools 




2 or 


98 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


25 or 75 


50 


All schools .... 


. 0. 


7 


1.2 


1.7 


2.5 


2.9 


Elementary schools 


. 0. 


9 


1.6 


2.2 


3. 1 


3,6 


Large cities 


. 0. 


7 


1. 2 


1.7 


2.5 


2.8 


Metropolitan areas ou'cside 














large cities 


. 1- 


^. 


2.4 


3,3 


4.7, 


5,5 


All other areas , , ^ 


. 1. 


5 


2.5 


3.4 


4.9 


5,6 


Secondary schools . 


. 1, 


1 


1.9 


2.6 


3.7 


4,3 


Large cities 


. 0. 


7 


1.2 


1.6 


2.3 


2.7 


Metropolitan areas outside 














large cities 


. 1. 


5 


2.6 


3.5 


5.1 


5.9 


All other areas 


. 1- 


6 


2.7 


3.7 


5.4 


6,2 



Sampling error for number of teacher separations and additions 

This section presents procedures for determining estimates of 
sampling error for estimates of the number of teacher separations 
or additions according to school level and location. Estimates of 
sampling error are found by reference to the percent of schools 
that have teachers separating and being added. The relative sampling 
error for the percent of schools is used for determining the sampling 
error and is found by referring to table ii under the appropriate per- 
cent of schools column and school level and location row (interpola.te 
for percent of schools when necessary). 

Example: The estimated number of total teachers separating in 
elementary schools was 192,900 (source table A). It 
is seen from source table C that an estimated 82 per- 
cent of all 56, 900 elementary schools reported 
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teachers separating. Therefore, an estimate of the 
total number of teachers in elementary schools 
separating is subject to an approximate relative 
sampling error of 6. 5 percent (appendix table ii by- 
interpolation). The relative sampling error in this 
example, 6, 5 percent, when applied to the estimate 
of 192, 900 teachers separating (.065 X 192,900) gives 
a sampling error of about 12, 539 teachers. 



Table ii. --Estimated relative sampling errors, in percent, for 

estimates of numbers of teachers separating and being added, 
by level and location of school 



Level and location 
of school 




Estimated percent of schools re 


porting the item 




05 


10 


25 


50 


75 


100 


All schools , , 


. .25.7 


17.9 


10.8 


6.9 


5. 1 


3.8 


Elementary schools , , 


. .35.6 


24.8 


14. 9 


9.6 


7.0 


5. 2 


Large cities . . , 


. . 31.5 


21.9 


13.2 


8. 5 


6.8 


4.6 


Metropolitan areas 














outside large cities 


. . 61.8 


43.0 


25<.9 


16.7 


12. 2 


9.0 


All other areas . . 


. . 61.8 


43. 1 


26.0 


16.7 


12. 2 


9.0 






25. 6 


15.4 


9.9 


7. 2 


5.4 






21.3 


12.8 


8. 3 


6.0 


4. 5 


Metropolitan areas 














outside large cities 


. .60.8 


42.4 


25. 5 


16. 4 


12. 0 


8.9 


All other areas , . 


. . 63. 3 


44. 1 


26.6 


17. 1 


12. 5 


9.3 


Sampling error for 


percent of teacher 


separations 


and additions 





Sampling errors for percent of teacher separations or additions 
can be estimated by using the relative sampling error provided in 
appendix table ii. 

Example: The percent of teaching staff in secondary schools 

that taught in another school following separation was 
10 percent (source table A). Source table C shows 
that an estimated 90.percent of all 20, 200 secondary 
schools reported teachers separating. Therefore, an 
estimate of the percent of teachers separating is sub- 
ject to an approximate relative sampling error of 6, 1 
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percent (appendix table ii, by interpolation). The 
relative sampling error in this example, 6^1 percent, 
when applied to the 10 percent estimate of teaching 
staff in secondary schools that taught in another 
school following separation, gives a sampling error 
of 0. 6 percent (• 06l X . 10). 
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APPENDIX C 
QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS USED FOR THIS REPORT 



The following items from the School Staffing Survey (Form Z) 
provided the basic data for this report: 

13. CHANGES IN Ttffi FULL-TIME TEACHING STAFF FROM FIRST FALL REPORT DATE 1968 TO 
FALL REPORT DATE 1969. 



2. These queationa apply onl'j to FULL'-TlME teaohera in this aohool. 

2, Esolude : 

A. Veraona PART'-TIME in thia aahool whoae regular aaaignment ia teaohing . 

B. Guidance oounaelora and other non^teaahing profeaaionat etaff membera. 

C. Teachera with aaaignment; to more than one aohool* 

D. Teaohera of adult and poat-- secondary olaaeee. 

3. The purpoae of theae queationa ia to calculate the rate of teacher turnover. 



Nuniher of 
Teachers 

A. Total FULL-TIME teachers, as of first Fall report date, 1968 

(not this past Fall, but Fall a year ago) . . ........ . . . 

B. Additions ; (Include all those who started work after the first 
Fall report date, 1968, through, but not after, the first Fall 
report date, 1969 

(1) New teachars (i.e., those who have never had a full-'time 

teaching assignment before) 

(2) Teachers in another school last year: 

a) in this school district 

b) in another school district 

(3) Teachers returning from leave of absence which began before 

the first Fall report date, 1968 

(4) Other additions whose previous status is known 

(specify) 

(5) Other additions whose previous status is unknown ^ 

(6) Total ADDITIONS [(1) + (2) + (3) + (4) + (5)1 

C. Separations; (Include only those on the staff on the first Fall 
report date, 1968, who left your school before the first Fall 
report date, 1969 

(1) Leave of absence 

(2) Changed to teaching job in another school: 

a) in this school district 

b) in another school district 

(3) Changed to a non- teaching job in education field 

(4) Changed to a job outside of education field 
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(5) Retired 

(6) Deceased 

(7) Other separations whose reason for leaving is known 
(specify) ^ . 

(8) Other separations whose reason for leaving is unknown 



(9) Total SEPARATIONS tH) + (2) + C3) + (4) + (5) + (6) + (7) + (8)3 

Total FULL-TIME teachers^ as of the first Fall report date, 1969 . . 
(Should equal line 13, A plus Total Additions ri3-^B-<6n Tninu« ~" 
Total Separations fl3-C- (9) ]) . 
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